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DEAD CLASSICS OR LIVING? 



By Thomas D. Goodell 
Yale University 



Three items in the confession of faith set forth in my paper, 1 " Our 
Problem and a Platform," have met with doubt and some dissent. 
They run counter to much in current thought and practice ; to accept 
and apply them would disturb habits, and that is always uncom- 
fortable. That there is nothing new in them makes no difference. 
General action in accord with them would be new; and teachers, 
like other people, incline to skepticism of anything that calls for change. 

First, the doctrine that mental discipline should be regarded as a 
by-product, an incident, instead of the main thing. Opposition to 
this can be due only to misunderstanding. Few would dispute that 
the goal in teaching Greek or Latin is command of the language for 
reading, and the assimilation of as much as possible of the literature. 
That really includes all the results we seek; we agree that it includes 
much admirable mental training. Perhaps all that is needed for com- 
plete agreement is careful analysis of the process we call mental train- 
ing. No such analysis is known to me, and I have sometimes felt 
disposed to attempt one. But that would require a separate paper. A 
clear understanding as to the goal, however, is of some consequence. 
He whose eye is on mental discipline will do and leave undone dif- 
ferent things in part, and will do in a different way, as compared 
with him who is aiming straight for the other goal, mastery of the lan- 
guage and assimilation of literature. 

The second item is the advice that we raise our standard materially, 
and at every stage, on the side of quality. This applies more to Greek ; 
there is much to be said for giving an elementary knowledge of Latin 
to large numbers of average boys and girls, even if they do not care 
for it. But little or nothing can be said, under present conditions, 
for giving an inaccurate smattering of Greek to those who cannot, in 

1 Classical Journal, Vol. II, pp. 5-22. 
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a few months, be brought to a fair degree of interest in it. Greek is 
not for everybody. Not that it should be confined to brilliant students, 
or to those who early display distinct aptitude for language. It is 
for all in whom good teaching can awaken the interest and persist- 
ence requisite for success. But it is for no one else. A lower standard 
was inevitable when Greek was required of all comers. But when it 
is required of no one, are we not in duty bound to give those who do 
take it the full advantage of being relieved of the unwilling and the 
weak ? We are always glad to agree with President Eliot when we 
can. He remarks {Educational Reform, p. 164), 

Friedrich Paulsen is probably right in saying that it is not work which 
causes overfatigue so much as lack of interest and lack of conscious progress. 

That last phrase, which I have italicized, contains the real point. 
If an incoming freshman has felt habitually for two years — a long 
time in a schoolboy's life — that Greek is endless and unlearnable, it 
is usually too late to do much for him. On the other hand there is 
no intellectual stimulus like the consciousness of progress — which 
can be awakened only by progress — which cannot be had without 
insistence upon it. And it still holds true that "unless something 
can be done here, the cause is lost." 

But it is the third item on which I wish to enlarge a little. One 
" plank" of my platform was this : 

Admit no dividing line, in essential aims and principles of teaching, between 
ancient languages and modern. In neither can ability to speak be the first aim 
in our classes; in both alike the training of ear and tongue is fundamentally neces- 
sary. Insist on both from the beginning in Greek, as you would in French, and 
for the same reason, because so most rapidly will the pupil acquire a feeling for the 
language, begin to recognize that this too is a natural way of saying things. 

That doctrine has seemed to me so obvious as to need no discussion. 
Yet it appears that few accept it in practice. Apparently it presents 
itself to many in the unpleasant guise of an addition to the require- 
ments for entrance to college, which is on principle to be opposed, if 
not resented. With that general attitude I confess to some sympathy. 
There has been no addition in quantity to the Greek requirement 
for admission to Yale College for more than thirty years, and there 
is no intention of making any. The addition of elementary Greek 
composition and of passages from Xenophon and from Homer to 
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be translated at sight was simply a requirement that the reading be 
done in better ways and elementary grammar better learned. That, 
I insist, is all. It was to emphasize this view that the sight passage 
from Xenophon was joined to the Anabasis paper and a sight passage 
made part of the Homer paper, and now the paragraph of simple 
English for translation into Greek is incorporated with the grammar 
paper. We desire the work to be better directed and better done. 
The time and labor commonly given thirty years ago in the better 
schools to reading four books of the Anabasis and three of the Iliad 
are sufficient, economically directed, to accomplish well all that any 
college now requires for entrance in Greek. I well remember that 
in my first years of preparing boys for college three years seemed too 
short for the work in Greek; a little experience showed me that three 
years were ample. No doubt the requirement of a modern language 
and some additions in mathematics affect the situation somewhat. 
So does the lopping-off of several weeks from the school year. But 
the slow changes in the form of the Greek requirement, I repeat, 
are no addition; they are a petition and a suggestion for wiser appli- 
cation of effort and the elimination of waste. So also of the doctrine 
now in question. 

But this is doubted. When one suggests that much attention 
should be given to reading aloud, to dictation, to retroversion, to 
translating from the teacher's reading, teachers reply : But we can't 
get time for this : translating and parsing and grammar review and 
composition require so much time, there is none left for such extras. 
That is as if one who can ride a bicycle should say, I haven't time 
to go by wheel, it takes so long to walk. One can even afford to 
spend five minutes in getting the wheel out and blowing up a tire be- 
fore starting, if he has three miles to go. What is the goal ? And 
what is the most economical way of applying effort to reach it? 
These are the fundamental questions. To say that there is not time 
for such exercises is to beg the question. 

Let us put it in the concrete form in which the problem naturally 
presents itself to the teacher in the secondary school. What does 
the college want candidates to show in the examinations ? What does 
the college frame its examinations to test ? For Yale certainly, and 
I doubt not for all colleges as well, I answer : Mastery of the language 
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for reading purposes, in the degree that can fairly be expected after 
three years of study, and the intelligent reading and assimilation of a 
limited amount of two authors. In marking papers the reader con- 
stantly asks : Does this youth show sufficient knowledge of the gram- 
matical structure of the language, and of the vocabulary and ways 
of putting things habitual in these two easier authors, to indicate that 
he can go on successfully with the work of freshman year ? Partial 
deficiencies are not treated as fatal; many serious boys whose oppor- 
tunities have not been good can catch up. At Yale the three papers 
for Greek are commonly divided between the examinations of two 
years, and may be divided between three ; they test attainments from 
different sides and at different stages. And at the end, if there is 
room for doubt, each candidate's record is scrutinized as a whole, 
the determining question being, for Greek as for every department: 
Can he do our freshman work, or is it better for him not to attempt 
it yet ? Now from observation during many years of participation 
both in preparatory teaching and in every portion of the Yale entrance 
examinations in Greek, I put the statement thus: The quickest, 
because most economical, way of preparing pupils to meet such tests, 
as well as the surest, is to treat the language from the beginning, so 
far as possible, as a living tongue, making it as familiar to the ear 
and the organs of speech as to the eye. That is my thesis. While 
abstract argument on the subject cannot of itself convince anyone, 
it may persuade some to apply the test of personal experience; and 
to that test I appeal with confidence. 

One may first object that these examinations are all written; 
they cannot test the boy's readiness of tongue or ear for Greek. How 
then can it save time to work at a lot of things you don't examine 
in? This objection reveals the heart of the mistake. It implies a 
misconception of the nature of language, a misconception of the pro- 
cess one goes through in learning a language. 

To clear up our ideas on these subjects we must begin with the 
mother tongue and our own experience. A word is primarily a defi- 
nite succession of special muscular efforts producing a correspond- 
ing succession of sounds, to which, in combination, is attached an 
accepted meaning. There is a speaker and a hearer. The one, 
desiring to convey thought or emotion, produces the sounds by mak- 
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ing the requisite efforts; the hearer understands from the sounds 
what the speaker meant. In conveying any but the simplest ideas 
several words are combined. On the physical side this changes 
nothing essentially; the efforts and sounds become more numerous 
and a little more complex. But psychologically there is something 
new, in that the meanings of words are greatly modified by colloca- 
tion. The complexity thus introduced is very great, as we see by 
observing the slow progress of children in the mother tongue. 
After the difficulties of pronunciation are mastered, so that all usual 
combinations of muscular efforts are easily made, a long time must 
elapse, varying with individual aptitude, but years in any case, before 
a child can grasp, even when the vocabulary employed is quite within 
his range, the complex relations of ideas habitually conveyed by 
educated adults to adults. Still longer is it, of course, before a young 
person acquires the average adult's power of expressing his own com- 
plex thought by such means. This has an important bearing on the 
learning of foreign languages. 

So far of the primary form, speech. But writing was devised 
long ago; printing has enormously multiplied this secondary form 
of words, and nowadays most of us read far more language than we 
hear or utter. And education in the ordinary sense, in school and 
college, is mostly based on books. Happily ideas of education are 
broadening, other elements and instruments of it are winning the 
recognition due them. But for us teachers of languages, ancient or 
modern, books must always remain the basis of our instruction. 
Command of the language for reading, not speaking, and the assimi- 
lation of literature, which for us is printed, was my statement of our 
goal. Does not this weaken my thesis ? Must not so large a fact 
determine method ? When one is reminded also that ancient Greek 
is no longer spoken, and that at best we can only roughly approxi- 
mate the ancient pronunciation, completely transforming the accen- 
tual system, there seems at first to be ample ground for doubting 
the soundness of the advice to give much time to training the tongue 
and ear. 

Some would go farther. They tell us that most people, if they 
do much reading, frequently read so rapidly that they do not even 
imagine the pronunciation of the words. Not a few men, we are 
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told, habitually read by sentences or paragraphs rather than by 
words. The eye, after the art is acquired, takes in a line or group 
of lines without stopping for separate words, as with slower readers 
the eye takes in the word without stopping for separate letters. This 
saves time ; the tendency should be cultivated and the power become 
more general. Modern man visualizes language more than the man 
of former times, and gains in power thereby. We ought to. accept 
that as a hint for education. We ought not to attempt to do much 
with ear and tongue in studying any foreign language, unless one is 
to have occasion to speak it. For a dead language, surely, a careful 
pronunciation is an absurdity, and training to understand by ear 
what one will scarcely hear a word of after leaving school is sheer 
waste. This argument is so plausible that I am never surprised to 
hear it, as one often does, from thoughtful people who have no desire 
to see Greek and Latin less widely studied. But closer examination 
will reveal its fallacy. Leaving abstractions for a moment, let us 
first test this argument by the facts of experience. 

For it is really an argument for the present school usage, perhaps 
more rigorously applied. How does it work out in practice ? In 
every Yale freshman class are a considerable number, many of them 
from famous schools, who cannot yet discriminate between f, £, %, 
and who frequently confuse <f> and ijr. The title of a speech of Lysias 
printed in capitals not one freshman in five can decipher on his 
feet. In the entrance examination in Xenophon a common spelling 
of the author's name, which lies before them printed at the head of 
the paper, is Zenephon. On the Yale papers in Greek grammar 
and composition — on no others — the boys are requested to mark 
long d, I, v. Not one in a hundred makes even a respectable attempt 
to do this; of the few who do attempt it, nearly all show that 
they have no notion of what is desired. Yet every Greek grammar 
and every beginner's book and all lexicons and vocabularies 
mark these long vowels always, as do the corresponding books for 
Latin. The significance of these facts is clear. Having learned by 
the eye almost exclusively, in three years they have not learned the 
alphabet. The macron over some of the vowels is to them an arbi- 
trary mark, curiously distributed, a fiendish addition to spelling. To 
them it has no meaning, corresponds to no intelligible fact, because 
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they pronounce the words so seldom, and never with any reference 
to vowel quantities. Still worse, the case is surprisingly similar with 
graduate students at first. These are largely, at Yale, men and women 
who have taught a few years with apparent success, who are ambi- 
tious, and wish to learn more. My first exercise in composition with 
graduates is always a dictation of an easy and familiar passage, which 
I translate to them, to recall it fully to their memory. Then I read 
it slowly, with careful pronunciation and many repetitions. Nearly 
all miswrite in marvelous ways the most common and familiar words ; 
verb-forms unknown to grammars abound. In learning things by 
the eye chiefly, the teachers themselves haven't learned them. And 
in harmony with these facts are many others. I have been doing 
this year some special probing with my freshman and sophomores — 
classes quite up to the average. Few of them recognize verb-forms — ■ 
the regular ones and those irregular ones that recur often. They do 
not know, apart from the context, the vocabulary of what they have 
read, so as to understand the same words in a new context. They 
do not know ordinary syntax and common idioms. For example, 
both the forms and the usual meanings of ?<rnj/w are still a mystery ; 
no one has ever learned in school any meaning of yap but the causal, 
though the others are abundantly illustrated in the Anabasis; I never 
met a freshman who had the least idea of the force of <*>? in such 
phrases as <»? Tio-cra<pepvov$ eirtfiovKevovTos Tais iroXeai, and in a 
score of passages in Anab. i and ii; to learn to read fluently the sim- 
plest verses — hexameter, trimeter, anapests — is for all but a very few 
a task of months ; word-order, which should be as expressive as the 
intonation of the living voice, is merely queer and outlandish; the 
particles are to them quite superfluous, because mostly untranslat- 
able ; what cannot be translated does not, for them, exist. 

Now, if these are ordinary results — and they are — of learning by 
means of the eye, how can anyone hold that that principle is peda- 
gogically sound ? Really, Greek is not so hard as all that. There 
must be something wrong in our practice, and in the principle on 
which it is based. The "limp superficiality" that has so long cursed 
the classics in our schools is in truth a direct result of that theory, 
which means in effect that dead languages should be kept dead, and 
decently buried. 
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It will not do for the objector to say that the trouble is lack of 
work, or lack of serious purpose. That does not explain the failure 
of our graduate students, teachers and intending teachers, who are 
as serious and hard-working as one could ask. There must be some- 
thing deeper. The explanation is not difficult to find. We have 
only to look closely at the psychological process of learning a lan- 
guage, and of reading. 

In learning the mother tongue words are first apprehended as 
sounds. From parents, nurse, playmates, these sounds and sound- 
combinations come pouring out; they are accompanied by various 
attendant circumstances, often by action. Gradually the infant 
becomes aware of connections, perceives that certain sound-combina- 
tions are accompanied always by the same circumstances; vague 
meanings emerge in his consciousness. He begins to understand a 
few words when he hears them. The imitative impulse leads him 
to try making the same sounds, and he finally succeeds with one 
combination after another. So he masters a little vocabulary, which 
he rapidly enlarges. Only after several years of such conceptions of 
language does the child begin to learn the printed and written forms. 
Still another period of five to ten years, according to aptitude, must 
elapse before the printed word seems as natural, speaks to the mind 
as quickly, as the spoken word. Many thousand pages are read in 
one's native tongue before the two forms of language stand on an 
equality. To the great majority of men and women who read, the 
printed form never takes precedence. Most of us in reading English 
pronounce the sentences to ourselves, half-consciously. The sight of 
the printed signs evokes in the memory a corresponding succession of 
mental images, both of the sound of the words and of the bodily 
movements necessary to speak them. There need be no actual mo- 
tion of tongue or throat; it is all imaginary — a langage intSrieur, 1 
as the French have called it. This double stream of mental images audi- 
tory and articulatory, which accompanies our silent reading, is simply 
the mental image of the primary form of the language. The concep- 
tion so deeply fixed in childhood is fundamental; it persists. The 
more rapid method of reading mentioned above is acquired by rela- 

1 See, for example, Le langage interieur et les paraphasies, par Dr. G. Saint-Paul 
(Paris, 1904). 
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tively few, and never during the school age. And however rapidly 
one may read diffuse matter, out of which a few ideas alone need 
be gathered and noted, one must always recur to the slower method 
in reading either poetry or prose which is at all compact, and in 
which style is a large element. So in writing, everyone who has a 
sense of style hears his own sentences as he writes them; or if not as 
he writes, at least when he revises for print, or for the eye of one for 
whose judgment he cares. Thus at every turn, in the careful use of 
one's own language, the primary form, the spoken word, dominates. 
Question your own experience. You may be one of the exceptions; 
in that case candid questioning of your friends and pupils will con- 
vince you of the rule. 

Of course we must not draw inferences that are unwarranted. 
The method which alone is possible for an infant learning his first 
language may not be the best for an older child learning a second 
or third. The method that is best for learning a foreign language 
in its own environment, where everyone around you speaks it, may 
not be the best, may not be possible, in our classes. But one con- 
clusion, or series of conclusions, is beyond dispute. The almost uni- 
versal dominance of the spoken form, not merely in childhood but 
always, and even in silent reading, has important consequences. 
The mental habit established in the constant use of the mother 
tongue fixes the fundamental conceptions of language in general; it 
goes much too deep to be disregarded in teaching. A foreign lan- 
guage can seem to us natural and alive only in the degree in which 
it approximates our own in those fundamental characters; that is, 
only in the degree in which we conceive it in the primary form, as 
a series of sounds and articulations. Unless we habitually pronounce 
the sentences to ourselves, even in silent reading, the whole thing 
seems to us an unsubstantial shadow of a language. Every one who 
has learned, after childhood was over, first to read and then to speak 
a foreign tongue, is conscious of this in regard to that tongue. The 
same rule holds in Greek and Latin. No one who does not in imagi- 
nation hear the sound of the sentences he is reading can have any 
intimate sense that there is life in them. If one does not habitually 
read the ancient language in that way, as one who has a real com- 
mand of a modern language reads that, to him the language is indeed 
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foreign, alien, dead. His psychological processes in handling it are 
so unlike those that accompany his reading of English, or any lan- 
guage that is to him living, as to place it for him in another class. 
It is difficult to follow; the vocabulary is hard to remember; the 
order is unnatural; he has to translate everything before he under- 
stands it; the author, the original, is distant and dim. That is 
what Greek and Latin authors, but especially Greek, are to nearly 
all our students. That is precisely the disease from which classical 
studies are suffering. 

These facts have a physiological basis, well known to neurologists 
from the study of different forms of aphasia. There are in the brain 
four different centers where language memories are stored. In one 
are accumulated the impressions of words as sounds; a lesion here 
impairs the memory of speech-sounds, producing word-deafness, so 
that one forgets the meaning of words that are perfectly heard. In 
another are stored the impressions of words as articulations; injury 
in this center impairs the memory of articulations, producing motor- 
aphasia, so that one who can read, and understand perfectly what 
he hears, cannot speak, though the organs of speech are in normal 
health. In a third are stored the visual impressions of written and 
printed words; a lesion there causes word-blindness, so that one 
cannot recall the meaning of those marks on paper, though one sees 
them perfectly, and visual memory for other things may be good. 
In a fourth are stored the impressions of the act of writing; when 
this center is injured, though the hand itself is normal, the sufferer 
has forgotten how to write, and cannot learn it. Obviously the first 
two centers begin first to receive impressions and are alone active in 
storing memories of language for several years. It is natural that 
just these memories of the mother tongue should constitute the basis, 
and should establish the norm; a language that has affected those 
centers but slightly must seem far less alive. Another related point 
becomes clear. The memories of the four centers reinforce one 
another. The grip of all four together is stronger, in more than the 
arithmetical ratio, than that of one or two. Only the combined 
memory is accurate and detailed. 

That is why students can read large amounts without having 
fixed in mind even the spelling and accent of common words. A 
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language is not learned by any amount of translating, still less by 
listening to lectures and translation by an instructor. Especially 
important is it to combine the auditory and articulatory memories 
with the visual and graphic for mastering the more complex phases 
of a language, the syntax and all the subtle and shifting play of mean- 
ings that grow out of varying collocations. For learning these things 
the printed page is a positive hindrance. The eye is hunting about 
for words that, judged by our idiom, are misplaced; this effort dis- 
tracts the mind. But when the idiomatic phrase is sounding in the 
ear, the memory recalls it as a whole, as the eye-memory cannot, 
and so the mind more readily grasps and retains the relations of the 
parts. My first hint of this came to me when an Anabasis class, 
more than twenty years ago, were translating from my reading. Their 
English was far better than when reciting with books open. Absurd 
translations were rare; if such nonsense was offered, the others 
laughed, and the perpetrator saw the point. To my surprise also 
the boys began to ask what this or that particle meant, and why this 
order was followed. Some feeling for such things was developed, as 
it never is in the usual procedure. To learn passages by heart, so 
as to recite and write them as well as understand them when recited, 
is the quickest way to acquire these all-important elements and 
phases of a language. 

There remain two objections to be faced, and to some extent 
accepted. It is true that we cannot acquire a vernacular command 
of ancient Greek. Much of the language of daily intercourse has 
not survived ; and the book-style always differs more or less from the 
conversational. For these reasons alone our procedure in teaching 
cannot be in all points the same as in teaching German or French. 
Our material is in part different, and is wholly in books. It is true 
also that we cannot pronounce as did Sophocles or Plato. Con- 
sonants and vowels we might, were it worth while, so utter as to be 
understood by those courteous Athenians; but our transformation 
of the pitch-accent completely alters the speech-tune — a sad dis- 
tortion to native ears. Our pronunciation is a compromise — in some 
points a fair approach to the ancient sounds, with substitution of the 
modern Greek sounds in others, the whole much barbarized by our 
habits of articulation in English. And then there is the rhythm. 
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For verse indeed we may feel reasonably certain of the cadence, but 
for rhythmizing prose we are all at sea. So I fear the most patient 
Athenian would scarcely be able to follow our best reading. These 
facts constitute a real difficulty. They go far to explain why the 
classics have so long been taught as dead. 

Yet they really affect my thesis very little. They do not touch 
the main argument. To take the last point first, our pronunciation of 
Shakespeare's lines would have seemed to him outlandish enough; 
yet the breath of life is in them for us, as truly as for his audiences, 
if we take a little trouble to master the obsolete words and idioms. 
His language is in truth as dead as ancient Attic; Greek might live 
for us as well as Elizabethan English. With Chaucer we come still 
nearer to the Greek case. To make his lines live we must change 
our pronunciation of familiar words and learn many that are un- 
familiar, and still stop far short of what he would have accepted. 
It doesn't follow that we should read his lines mainly by the eye. 
We make them live by making them familiar to ear and tongue, in 
a pronunciation which, though not his own, is clear and fairly con- 
sistent, and for our purposes satisfactory. That is the essential 
point. Hence it is that to scholars of many nations and various 
pronunciations Homer and the rest have been voices instinct with 
life. But never, I make bold to say, unless the pages become really 
voices. It is well to come as near to the ancient sounds as we can 
conveniently; but a pronunciation as remote from the ancient as 
that of our British cousins does not of itself shut them out from inti- 
mate contact with those voices. The worst system will serve, if it 
be a system and used rightly, although another system may be better. 
But whatever pronunciation we follow, it must not be treated care- 
lessly, as a matter of indifference ; the virtue lies in thorough training 
of ear and tongue, which is impossible without precision. 

For the problems of school practice I offer no ready-made and 
complete solution; to some extent each teacher must work out his 
own method, and there is room for endless variety. But the principle, 
I hope, has been made clear, and some devices have been tried and 
proved good. The conversational idiom can have no large place, 
though bits of it may be made useful, and probably more as Plato 
and Aristophanes become more living to us teachers. But from the 
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first day the pupil can be habituated to catching the word as quickly 
by ear as by the eye, to accurate pronunciation on some system, to 
fluency of utterance as far as he goes, and to writing. That combi- 
nation is fundamental. It is even more important in Latin of the 
first and second years, because it is there that habits are formed 
before Greek is begun. Recitation as well as writing of inflections, 
daily reading aloud, daily translation from another's reading (to 
gain time the translation of the daily review may gradually be dropped, 
so far as that seems safe), considerable retroversion, a reasonable 
amount of learning selected passages by heart — these exercises furnish 
training of the right sort, and can be varied endlessly. Rely confi- 
dently on the consciousness of progress as the most effective stimulus 
and reward. There is no other way of ousting the "crib," apud 
nostrates "trot." A hint may be offered on learning by heart. It is 
well to begin by having the class write from dictation the passage 
to be learned. The second day use it for retroversion, and by the 
third day the class may be expected to recite and write it from memory. 
Then require the recitation and writing daily, or at intervals, for a 
week or more. Some pupils have surprising facility in learning a 
half-page and retaining it for an hour or two, and then straightway 
forgetting it. It must be so pegged in that they can't lose it. The 
combination of retroversion and learning by heart, even in moderate 
amounts, is better, in my judgment, than any separate book of exer- 
cises for composition. These are always dull ; the other is often rather 
interesting, and is more effective as preparation for college examina- 
tions. Of course a certain amount of freer English for translation 
into Greek is also desirable. 

But even without that, I guarantee that a boy who has been taught 
on this system, has read carefully the required amount, and can 
write from memory with fair accuracy an aggregate of five pages of 
suitable passages from the Anabasis, will find the Greek examina- 
tions for entrance to Yale easy. And when admitted, he will be able 
to continue Greek with success and with increasing intellectual pleas- 
ure; and the literature will have a chance to do for him its proper 
work. 



